Beginnings of Creation

compliment to any painter, writer, actor, musician, my own
philosophy, or view of the world, would substitute the word
'poet'. It is in virtue of their sense of beauty that works of art,
or their creators, achieve immortality. Mere truth, or fidelity to
fact, has surely but a small place in this. There are so many other
truths that transcend mere verisimilitude. Poetry, moreover, is
of particular significance for the English race. It is essentially the
English art, as painting is, or used to be, the Italian. We, there-
fore, put forward poetry as synthesis of all the arts, while stressing
its close relationship to music. In that antique age they were born
together at a birth. Painting and architecture came later, and
are younger. Poetry,, used in this sense, is the primal element.
It is the eternal or immortal principle. My affinity, because of
my youth of poetry, is more with architecture or with music
than with, shall we say, the world of fiction. And, where the
writing of novels is concerned, it may be questioned how much
there is left to be done. The whole world is writing novels. Now
the choice of subjects upon which to practise an instrument or
a style is not exactly a matter of choosing. It is an affair of instinct.
Inspiration, if it is expected, never comes. Invention is the result
of labour, and labour only. But it is possible to develop and
polish an individuality. It can be trained and guided, but it is of
no use to force it. If it has the gift of creation it will move, by
instinct, into certain directions. The poet becomes poet; the
painter paints. The instinctive inquest or enquiry into your own
capabilities will decide this, and will settle it, as can happen so
often, during the unconscious side of your life, while you are
sleeping, or are working at something else. And, after that,
doubt and contradiction set in. For the surface quality, like the
faculty that can pass an examination, is often deceptive as to
what lies within. Geniuses can be dumb from shyness; or would
rather not be seen. They can be absolutely unfitted to the ordinary
life of man, or vainglorious and boasting, so swollen with their
pride, on which they feed and which is their only support, that
few can bear their company, nor believe a word they say. All, at
least, are instances of the individual. For history is the tale of
persons, not of crowds. Except, again in contradiction, that an
epoch can become famous after their deaths for individual persons
who during their lives were of no moment. Examples of that,
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